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Democracy in Asia: Past and Future 


Do we expect democracy in Asia to be a carbon copy of our own? History 
seems to preclude duplication, and suggests a readjustment of our aims. 


BY ROBERT A. SCALAPINO 


VERSHADOWING THE COMPLEXITIES of the current 

crisis in Asia, there stands out a titanic battle 
between the two Western ideologies of democracy and 
Communism to influence the Asian peoples in the mid- 
stream of their social change. This struggle has en- 
compassed at least three decades, but now the repercus- 
sions of past democratic defeats are resounding pain- 
fully and with quickening tempo. The American people, 
shocked by the imminence of great disaster, are anxious 
to rise above their previous ignorance and lethargy 
where Asia is concerned. It is difficult for them to do it, 
however, especially at this eleventh hour when an un- 
avoidable crisis psychology has heightened the influence 
of frenzied emotionalism and warped logic. To sur- 
mount present dangers, Americans must begin by real- 
izing that the Asian crisis stems basically from the 
persistent failure of the democratic way when trans- 
ported to the Far East. 

Nowhere in Asia, including Japan, has democracy yet 
demonstrated its capacity to survive and develop. In 
the absence of this demonstration, Communism, among 
all the authoritarian creeds, has recently shown the 
greatest dynamism and strength. It is not now clear 
whether a protracted modus vivendi can be reached 
to prevent global war between the leading Communist 
and non-Communist societies; nevertheless the obstacles 
confronting military campaigns against Asian Com- 
munism will continue to be enormous until a feasible 
political alternative is well established. It becomes es- 
sential to seek out the fundamental causes for the past 
failure of democracy to implant itself in Asian societies; 
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to discern whether its prerequisites can be met in 
Asia; and, if they can, to explore certain alternative 
techniques of Western assistance in developing its po- 
tentialities. 

Perhaps no Asian society offers greater opportunities 
for isolating and exposing the real sources of the demo- 
cratic problem in Asia than modern Japan. Here the 
issue was not excessively complicated by colonialism 
in any of its forms. The relatively rapid development 
of industrialization, mass literacy, and the nation-state 
—now the goals of all Asia—seemed to furnish the 
necessary basis for a democratic political system. In 
Japan, Western democratic ideas and institutions re- 
ceived a protracted trial under what, in many respects, 
represented optimum Asian conditions. The writer does 
not intend to minimize the cultural and other differ- 
ences between Japan and other Asian societies, but 
these may not be crucial for our major purpose. A close 
analysis of the prewar failure of democracy in Japan 
will have considerable bearing on the problem in Asia as 
a whole, 

Most of the explanations offered for the fate of Jap- 
anese democracy rely heavily on one or the other of 
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two central themes. By far the less impressive is the 
much-used “plot” thesis, a favorite stock-in-trade of 
puerile leftists. A rogues’ gallery of Japanese villains 
has been produced, with the allegation that their skil- 
ful conniving managed to nip Japanese democracy in the 
bud. This impression is often conveyed most sharply by 
certain exponents of economic determinism, who slip 
paradoxically into the oversimplifications and distor- 
tions of an extreme personalization of history. It is a 
tempting polemic weapon with just cnough substance to 
give it plausibility. Rarely, however, is it less satisfying 
as a central explanation than in the case of Japan, 
where impersonal forces operated both inside and out- 
side that society to establish a steeply graded table of 
probability with regard to social change. 

The second theme, the role of traditionalism, de- 
mands much more serious consideration, for the pat- 
tern of Japanese tradition differs widely from that of 
the West. Japan embarked on its modernization with- 
out a heritage of Greek humanism, Hebraic-Christian 
philosophy, or Roman law; nor did it receive the pain- 
ful benefits of a Church-State struggle with its search- 
ings into the obligations of man. Japan’s immediate 
background was pervaded instead by a Confucianism 
which had been molded to the contours of an essentially 
feudal society. Basically, Confucianism attacked the 
problem of social order by imposing the familial pat- 
tern on the large structure of society. It never really 
resolved the contradiction between philosophic unity on 
the one hand and familial-type separatism on the other, 
but its legacy was primarily one of authoritarianism at 
every level and a complete negation of the individual. 
This organic theory of society, powerfully underwritten 
by an advanced ethics and the continuity of basic social 
forms, has given tendency, color, and distinctiveness 
to contemporary Japanese institutions, No one would 
deny its potency. 


The Importance of Timing 

But the nature of Japanese tradition is inadequate to 
explain the failure of democracy in post-Meiji Japan. 
This theory does not tell us why the tradition proved 
stronger than the forces which appeared to attack it. 
Nor does it explain the close parallels between the ex- 
perience of Japan and that of Germany and Italy, where, 
despite their very different traditions, democracy also 
lost out to authoritarian systems. What, then, is the 
explanation? An increasing body of evidence provided 
by Japanese and Western scholarship would indicate 
that the answer lies in the timing of the process of 
modernization in Japan, in both its economic and its 
political aspects. 

How did the factor of timing influence the direction 
of Japan’s evolution? In this short article it is not 
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possible to present a detailed examination of the 
growth of Japanese capitalism and nationalism, but we 
may at least summarize some of the more striking evi- 
dence. In England, the classic example of the liberal 
state, the expanding middle class served as the van- 
guard of democracy in achieving the economic and 
political goals of free enterprise, limited government, 
and individualism. These were developed in the transi- 
tion from mercantilism to modified laissez-faire, a 
transition made possible (and indeed demanded) by the 
increasing economic capacities of the rising capitalist 
class. Mercantilism as a system was abandoned when 
industrial techniques were still primitive; thus the 
laissez-faire system was permitted to mold the struc- 
ture of industrial capitalism, providing it, at least in 
the initial stages, with relatively great diversification and 
competition, and thereby helping the middle class to 
expand in numbers as well as in power. From this ex- 
panding base the political theory and action of de- 
mocracy gradually spread, though not without a strug- 
gle, to the lower economic groups. 


Japanese Mercantilism 

Compared to the English experience, Japanese cap- 
italism presents a vastly different picture. To be sure, 
Japan also had its initial stage of mercantilism. Given 
their goal of rapid industrialization, the Meiji leaders 
of the late nineteenth century had little choice but to 
establish strong state control and subsidization. The 
commercial merchants of the earlier Tokugawa era, 
though relatively far advanced in their techniques and 
their internal power, in most cases had neither the 
capital nor the desire to carry out the stupendous task 
of immediate modernization, But Japanese mercantilism 
operated at a time when the techniques of industrial 
capitalism were infinitely more advanced than those of 
England’s mercantile period. The result was the highly 
stratified and semi-monopolistic character of Japanese 
basic industry, the interweaving of centralized industrial 
and financial controls, and the relatively limited scope 
afforded for the expansion of the middle class. The 
structure of the new capitalism was rapidly imposed on 
the whole of Japanese society; its influence was far 
more pervasive and impregnable than that of early 
Western mercantilism. 

The element of timing had another important effect. 
The lateness of Japan’s capitalistic development placed 
it under great competitive handicaps from the stand- 
point of markets, resources, and even techniques. The 
time lag was particularly potent in a society so largely 
dependent on external connections: as a “have-not” 
nation, Japan faced a world where most of the re- 
sources and markets had already been staked out. 
Planning, coordination, and control by the state were 
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therefore natural weapons. These practices, together 
with the structural apparatus they developed, prevented 
an evolutionary transition from mercantilism to laissez- 
faire. 

It is true that an extremely modified laissez-faire 
approach developed among some well-entrenched Jap- 
anese industrial groups in the 1920s, and increased 
somewhat in the latter 1930s when new forms of state 
control threatened their position. Basically, however, 
the modern Japanese capitalist class found no political 
or economic advantage in the laissez-faire philosophy, 
and this helped decisively to stunt the concepts of lim- 
ited government, political competition, and individual- 
ism which were fundamental to the liberal philosophy. 
Operating in a different historical context, the Jap- 
anese democratic movement was subverted both in 
theory and in practice by the very class that had been 
its initiators in the West. 


Timing and Nationalism 

Timing has likewise influenced the course of Jap- 
anese nationalism. In the West there was a clear his- 
torical connection between the drive for a nation- 
state and the development of political democracy, al- 
though the Western liberal state was usually crystal- 
lized in the aftermath of the nationalist drive rather 
than in its initial stages. This historical connection was 
due, at least in part, to the willingness of the monarchy 
to share power with the middle class in its struggle 
against the internationalism of the Church and against 
feudalism at home. In the course of a fairly lengthy 
evolutionary period the base of power-sharing was 
broadened, and the democratic concept of the nation- 
people gradually took shape. 

In Japan the relationship between nationalism and 
democracy was substantially different, There the na- 
tionalist and democratic movements emerged late and 
simultaneously, and developed at a faster tempo. The 
Meiji era was characterized by a frenzied drive to 
solidify and centralize state power, using all the emo- 
tional symbolisms of ancient tradition to hasten the 
process. Among these the Imperial institution offered 
the most obvious possibilities; the use of it dwarfed 
all other symbols and seriously weakened the philosophic 
and institutional expression of Japanese liberalism. 
Liberals and non-liberals alike concentrated on the 
question of state power and prestige. The liberals were 
armed with the Western thesis that a strong people 
makes a strong state, but even they frequently seemed 
uncertain as to whether the people were to be means 
or ends. 

Thus the concept of a nation-people emerged in a 
society far more capable of using it as an instrument of 
supreme state power than of accepting and implement- 
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ing its Western connotations of power-sharing. Japanese 
leadership, armed with the advanced techniques of 
education and communications available in the twen- 
ticth century, used nationalism as the great polemic 
weapon for winning and holding mass support. Its in- 
nate appeal to irrationalism was made more prejudicial 
to the democratic philosophy by the techniques available 
and the purposes it was made to serve. It is clear that 
timing played an enormous role in producing these 
results. 


The Lesson of Prewar Japan 

When the problems of modern capitalism and nation- 
alism are surveyed with an eye to the effects of timing, 
the failure of democracy in prewar Japan takes on a 
much broader significance. Despite Japan’s obvious 
differences from other countries, a generalization emer- 
ges which can be applied to the past, the present, and 
possibly the future of many non-democratic nations: 
the modern democratic state is the result of a historical 
evolutionary process which cannot be duplicated by the 
late arrivals. The “natural evolution” of the same forces 
which molded ecighteenth- and nineteenth-century Eng- 
land and the United States will not produce parallel 
results in the underdeveloped countries of the twentieth 
century. 

For this reason, the adaptability of the modern lib- 
eral philosophy and of Western techniques for imple- 
menting it takes on crucial importance in modern 
Asia. Such adaptation may require a definition of liber- 
alism or democracy (we choose to use these terms as 
synonyms) which will be broad enough to encom- 
pass a variety of economic forms, but specific enough 
to rule out conclusively any brand of totalitarianism, 
including the false “democracy” of Communism. One 
possibility is to establish the following two criteria for 
a democratic-liberal system: (1) adherence to a con- 
cept of the innate dignity of man and recognition of 
his total development as the ultimate goal of the state; 
and (2) acceptance of the idea of choice in the political 
instrumentalities of the state, with positive protection 
for civil liberties, a competitive party system, and the 
other accoutrements of an “open society.” The prospects 
for democracy in Asia are small indeed if by “democra- 
cy” we mean an exact duplication of past evolutionary 
processes in the West or of their end products. The 
twofold definition suggested above implies the possibility 
of broad experimentation, and recognizes the diversity of 
existing types of democratic society. 

Even with this working definition, however, the im- 
portant problem is implementation; and in the case of 
most, if not all, late-developing societies, implementa- 
tion involves external aid. History seems to indicate 
that if these areas are left to their own devices, the 
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result is almost certain to be some brand of authoritar- 
ianism. 

It may be wise to reflect for a moment upon the 
theory that democracy may emerge from totalitarianism 
in the long run. It is often asserted that, applying the 
Marxian principle, Communism will work its own down- 
fall; to the extent that it is successful in raising living 
standards, a movement for greater political freedom 
will inevitably ensue; and if living standards do not 
rise, the demand for change will be equally great. This 
hope offers no great solace or assurance. The greatest 
menace of any totalitarian system is the emotionalism 
and irrationality it cultivates in its people as an easy 
substitute for rational appeals, Facing no political com- 
petition, the monolithic state gravitates toward this 
easier path, for all public organs can speak with a single 
voice and one attuned to the development of fanatical 
faith. Even if not wholly successful, this tactic greatly 
hinders efforts at democratization; it weakens ration- 
ality and robs the individual of his capacity for in- 
dependent thought and action. 

One must also take full account of the greatly aug- 
mented power of the ruling class in the modern total- 
itarian state. It is difficult to envisage any internal 
movement which could jeopardize the political elite, 
whose military strength is no less powerful than its 
psychological weapons. Barring a military victory 
through external assistance, therefore, democracy may 
not have a second chance. These facts, together with 
the dangers which totalitarianism presents to world 
order, make it all the more important to ponder the 
lessons of democratic failure and to examine possible 
techniques of external assistance to forward the cause 
of international democracy. 


The Experiment in Postwar Japan 

What methods are suitable? Postwar Japan is a prov- 
ing-ground for implanting democracy by direct occupa- 
tion. This has involved tutelage in its most drastic 
form, and certain basic problems have arisen. The 
paradox between force and democracy is not easily 
resolved even when there is no clear alternative; the 
authoritarian tactic is far more suitable to Commu- 
nism or Fascism than to democracy. It obscures re- 
sponsibility and, if long sustained, is apt to encourage 
a polarization of issues around the occupation itself, 
releasing a virulent nationalism. Personnel is almost 
certain to degenerate in a lengthy occupation, for few 
top-flight persons are willing to make the sacrifices in- 
volved; increased training and inducements will not 
completely solve this problem. More important, perhaps, 
is the fact that the forms transplanted under an oc- 
cupation may not be properly adapted to the new en- 
vironment. This weakness has been highlighted in the 
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American occupation of Japan by our lack of prior 
experience and the uniqueness of American political and 
economic forms, 

The Japanese experiment is crucial to the cause of 
democracy everywhere and demands the continued 
support of the American people. Even in its best light, 
however, it illustrates the fact that direct external force 
can never be more than a last-resort tactic, and a 
hazardous one, in cultivating democracy. Moreover, 
its applicability is limited; only in the event of another 
war might it become once more an inescapable neces- 
sity. And in that event, democracy might be better 
forwarded if the occupation process were a truly joint 
effort by the democratic societies, 


A Program for Cooperative Democracy 

But the greatest potential for democracy in the “un- 
derdeveloped” areas of Asia lies in a direction toward 
which American society is just making its first uncer- 
tain and wavering moves. It is a program which might 
be called cooperative democracy. Its aim should be to 
aid in the establishment and growth of “open societies” 
in Asia so as to forward democratic ideals and preserve 
world peace. In the modern world, unaided develop- 
ment of economically backward areas apparently can- 
not produce a democratic society. Communism has 
long recognized this and has skilfully adjusted its pro- 
gram accordingly; the traditional techniques of Western 
imperialism or indifference were obviously not a suf- 
ficient answer. Details of the new program must be 
worked out slowly and with frequent revisions, but the 
following premises should be firmly established from 
the beginning: 

1. It must be fully recognized that Asian sensitivity 
to past and present Western imperialism is, net un- 
naturally, great. But it is also true that both non- 
Communist and Communist leaders desire and need 
external assistance. In answering this need in behalf of 
the democratic cause, the West must treat Asian so- 
cieties as equals, completely abandoning colonialism, 
and must devise programs whose provisions for neces- 
sary supervision do not chain down the Asians to for- 
eign control. This is obviously a delicate matter, but it 
offers a chance to turn the epithet of imperialism ef- 
fectively against the Russian-dominated Communist 
movement. 

2. The problem of Asian leadership must be faced 
squarely. Unless this leadership is willing to under- 
take the role of tutors for democracy, no program of 
outside assistance can save that cause. There are many 
methods of dealing with this problem; one of the most 
promising is to offer direct training abroad, with em- 
phasis on intellectually ambitious youth. We have be- 
gun such a program with a definite plan in mind only 
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recently, lagging nearly thirty years behind the Com- 
munists, 

3. If cooperation between the Western democracies 
and Asia is important, it is equally important among 
the advanced countries themselves. Unilateral action 
must be supplemented and, wherever possible, subordi- 
nated to group action through the UN and other inter- 
national organizations. One nation can compensate for 
its own shortcomings in experience and capacities 
through the support of others, and there will be a 
more unified approach. 

4. Finally, democratic theory must be reappraised in 
terms of the needs and nature of Asian societies. A 
country like the United States will have to develop a 
much higher degree of sophistication in helping to 
create mixed economies which, while leaving con- 
siderable room for individual economic initiative, will 
take full account of the necessities of the modern Far 


East. Where standards of living are doomed to be low 
by social and economic conditions, the best chance for 
a meaningful democracy lies in a greater equalization of 
available wealth. Many writers may be too pessimistic 
about the living standards needed to underwrite a devel- 
oping democratic society; but the lower the general 
economic standards, the more potent are inequities in 
undermining the necessary foundations of democracy. 
For this reason, among others, the implementation 
of democracy depends on a broad program of agrarian 
and economic reform. 

As we build a detailed program on these premises, 
our experience in the Japanese occupation will serve 
us in good stead, just as an analysis of modern Japanese 
or Chinese society can set forth the general problem. 
There is a middle course between force and indiffer- 
ence; without minimizing its difficulties, we must take 
that path in company with other advanced democracies. 


The Question of Grain for India 


US differences with New Delhi will probably be submerged in an effort to 
avert Indian famine. An account of the Indian request and its reception. 


By HOWARD C. GARY 


AMINE IS NOT a new occurrence in India. Less than 

a decade ago—in 1943—a famine in Bengal claimed 

3.5 million lives. Even in the iatervals between fam- 

ines, life in India is not easy. The average expectation 

of life at birth for citizens of that country is about 30 

years, and only 54 out of each 100 children live to the 
age of 15. 

Prior to the partition of the subcontinent of India 
into India and Pakistan in 1947, attempts had been 
made to generate more favorable economic conditions 
—for in that land, truly, “the curse of the poor is their 
poverty.” The so-called Bombay Plan for economic 
development—drawn up by eight leading Indian busi- 
nessmen in 1944 — received world-wide publicity. 
Though the plan was never much more than a paper 
document, and though it was widely criticized for being 
overly ambitious and grandiose, the authors were suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the near-primitive state of 
Indian agriculture to set but modest goals for farm 
production. According to the text of the plan India 
“should not aspire in the initial years of planning to 
export to foreign markets” but should content itself with 
the task of developing self-sufficiency in the matter of 
agricultural produce. 


Mr. Gary is a Research Associate of the Foreign Policy As- 
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Subsequent programs for industrial and agricultural 
development have been drawn up, and implementation 
has begun, but famine stalks the land again today. As 
the American government considers India’s request for 
immediate dispatch of two million tons of grain, it is 
appropriate to trace the events leading up to this ap- 


On November 21 of last year the Indian Minister of 
Food and Agriculture, K. M. Munshi, announced that 
his country had lost six million tons of grain because 
of natural disasters. The Minister informed Parliament 
that wheat imports were going to place a severe drain 
on dollar reserves because Australian supplies were in- 
adequate to meet India’s immediate need. In a press 
interview on December 11, Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru expressed his vexation at the turn of events. 
“It makes one so angry,” he said. “We had counted on 
good crops. Instead, during the past four months every 
possible calamity has happened. We have had earth- 
quakes, floods, droughts and visitations of locusts. Con- 
sequently we face a terrific food problem.” The Prime 
Minister denied that India was “too proud” to accept 
American aid, provided no “political strings” were at- 
tached." 

In Washington, on December 16, Mme. Vijaya 

1 In October 1949 the United States had turned down 


Nehru’s informal request for a long-term credit to finance 
the purchase of one million tons of grain. 
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Lakshmi Pandit, Indian Ambassador to the United 
States, asked the State Department to arrange for the 
sale of two million tons of grain to her country. She 
told reporters that day that Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson had expressed hope that the request could be 
met. In New York, on December 26, Mme. Pandit ad- 
dressed a special press conference attended by per- 
sons prominent in religious and social welfare activities. 
Explaining that arrangements had been worked out for 
India to purchase four million tons of food grains from 
Canada, Australia, the United States, and Argentina, 
the Ambassador expressed the hope that this country 
would furnish the additional two million tons required 
to avert a famine. Mme. Pandit stressed the fact that 
the six million tons represented but one-eighth of the 
annual Indian consumption requirement (from 1934 to 
1938 the average daily per capita intake of calories 
in India was 1,976 as compared to a figure of 3,098 
for the United States). In response to the Ambassador’s 
entreaties a new group known as the American Emer- 
gency Food Committee for India was set up to help 
mobilize public opinion behind India’s request for 


grain. 
Barter with Communist China 


Meanwhile, on January 1, the Indian government 
announced that a barter agreement had been concluded 
with Communist China. India is to receive 50,000 tons 
of rice in exchange for 37,000 bales of jute. Since India 
expects to import 300,000 tons of rice from Thailand 
and 100,000 tons from Burma, it is clear that the ac- 
cord with Communist China will not go very far 
toward ministering to the needs of hungry India. Never- 
theless the deal will benefit both nations, though the 
Chinese may be as interested in its propaganda value 
as in the gunny sack material. 

The Emergency Food Committee began work in 
earnest. On January 4 the committee appealed to the 
State Department in the person of George C. McGhee, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs, to meet the grain request 
of famine-threatened India, Mr. McGhee assured the 
delegation that this country was studying the supply 
and transport situation and that the United States had 
“every desire to help.” On January 15 the New York 
Times, noting that a month had passed since the 
original request, remarked editorially that the United 
States is “privileged to be in a position to help and 
there should be no more hestitation about it in Wa + 
ington.” 

In India the food situation continued to deteriorate. 
On January 19 food grain rations were cut by 25 per- 
cent to nine ounces a day. This reduction, coupled with 
the 15 percent rise in the price of wheat occasioned 
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by the high cost of imports, aggravated the dire posi- 
tion of the average Indian. Twenty-four ounces of 
food grains are considered the minimum needed to 
sustain an ordinary worker. 

On January 25 the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee delayed action on legislation providing for im- 
mediate grain shipments to India. Senator Tom Con- 
nally, Texas Democrat and committee chairman, said 
frankly that disagreements between India and _ the 
United States in the United Nations on the handling 
of the Korean crisis had lessened the chances for prompt 
and favorable Congressional action. A subcommittee 
headed by Senator Guy M. Gillette, Democrat from 
Iowa, was instructed to “look into” the whole question 
of Indian-American relations. While both political and 
practical considerations delayed action in this country, 
the Indian Minister of Food and Agriculture said, on 
January 28, that in the absence of American aid famine 
is a certainty before the October harvests. Mr. Munshi 
said that Indian food reserves—normally one million 
tons at this time of year—are now down to zero. Press 
Officer Michael J. McDermott of the State Department 
affirmed, on January 30, that “there is no question” 
that India’s need is acute. When asked whether the 
Department would send a request to Congress to auth- 
orize grain shipments to India, Mr. McDermott replied 
the matter was still under study. 


Wide Sponsorship for Aid 

On February 2 a group of 24 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, including members of both major parties, 
appeared as the prospective sponsor of Administra- 
tion-backed legislation authorizing the shipment of two 
million tons of grain. The group admitted that it had 
exerted perssure on the White House and the State 
Department to take immediate action. From Republican 
Representative Walter H. Judd of Minnesota, a firm 
supporter of the Chiang Kai-shek regime which is so 
unpopular in New Delhi, to Democratic Senator Her- 
bert H. Lehman of New York, inveterate supporter of 
Administration foreign policy, the body favored action 
to help the largest non-Communist nation in Asia. Even 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, though not included in 
the group of sponsors, favored aid without regard to 
political considerations, 

Former President Herbert Hoover met with President 
Truman on February 7, at the latter’s invitation, to 
discuss the question of food relief for India, Strongly 
favoring immediate aid, Mr. Hoover told reporters that 
this “is not in the category of politics but in the cate- 
gory of Christianity.” Next day the President announced 
that he expected, in the very near future, to submit 
legislation to Congress designed to provide emergency 
food for India, However, a White House conference on 
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February 9 revealed that political considerations had 
not been completely shunted aside. The meeting was 
called by the President to brief the Democratic chair- 
men and ranking Republican members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee on details of the Administration plan. It 
was reported that Senator Connally, Senator Alcxander 
F. Wiley, Wisconsin Republican, and Representative 
James P. Richards, South Carolina Democrat, were 
somewhat less than enthusiastic about the President’s 
proposal to finance the shipment of two million tons 
of grain, costing about $180 million, by means of a 
grant, not a loan. Though not present at the White 
House meeting, Senator Robert A. Taft, Ohio Repub- 
lican, said he was “inclined to favor” the Indian aid 
program. This support from the most influential Re- 
publican in Congress more than compensated for a pos- 
sible defection within Democratic ranks. 


The Question Before Congress 

On February 12 the President went to Congress. 
There he requested authority to send two million tons 
of grain to India but asked for an initial appropria- 
tion only large enough to finance the dispatch of one 
million tons. Mr. Truman said funds for the second mil- 
lion should not be voted until after further study of 
India’s needs, other supply possibilities, and financial 
terms for the balance of the grain. By dividing the 
program in half, Washington observers felt, the Presi- 
dent was trying to conciliate Senator Connally and 
others who opposed sending the two million tons at 
one time. Truman did not skirt the recent disputes at 
Lake Success between the representatives of Washington 
and New Delhi. In his speech he said, “I recognize that 
there are important political differences between our 
Government and the Government of India with regard 
to the course of action which would most effectively 
curb aggression and establish peace in Asia. However, 
these differences should not blind us to the needs of 
the Indian people.” 

Though the initial shipments were to be gifts, the 
President requested Mr. Nehru’s government to es- 
tablish a counterpart fund in local currency “equivalent 
to the proceeds from the sale in India of the grain we 
supply on a grant basis.” This fund would then be used 
to help finance economic development in India. Since 
the shipments to India will involve about 75 million of 
this country’s wheat reserves of 375 million bushels, a 
vast shipping problem is bound to arise. In order to 
get the grain on its way by April the President revealed 
that part of our reserve fleet would have to be taken 
out of mothballs and reconditioned for the ocean voy- 


age. 
Authorizing legislation was introduced in the Senate 
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and House on February 15. Both bills would empower 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make an 
initial advance of $50 million to get the grain moving. 
The RFC loan would do away with the need to wait for 
the passage of a separate appropriation bill. Though no 
political strings were attached, the proposed legisla- 
tion calls on the Indian government to give full pub- 
licity to the fact of American aid and to permit Amer- 
ican-designated officials to supervise, without restric- 
tions, the distribution of all aid furnished under the 
proposed act. 

On the same day that the legislation was introduced 
43 members of the Indian Parliament appealed to the 
United States Congress to approve the bill. Mr. Nehru 
was strongly irritated by this direct appeal to Wash- 
ington. He called it a “novel precedent” that was both 
hasty and ill-advised. The Prime Minister feared that 
situations might arise where contradictory cables might 
be sent from New Delhi to foreign capitals. 

There were doubts in some quarters about the In- 
dian reaction to the section of the bill calling for 
American supervision. These fears proved to be ground- 
less, for on February 18 dispatches from the Indian 
capital indicated that government leaders did not inter- 
pret this requirement as an implied lack of confidence 
in their administrative ability. 


Dispute with Pakistan Considered 

By February 21, however, it seemed that the legis- 
lation would not be passed without debate. Some mem- 
bers of the House Foreign Affairs Cornmittee appeared 
reluctant to go ahead with the bill until the trade 
impasse then existing between India and Pakistan was 
aired. Congressman Judd urged that the American 
representative in Pakistan be recalled to give the com- 
mittee a true picture. Republican Representative B. 
Carroll Reece of Tennessee said, during committee 
hearings, that India must stand for friendship with the 
United States instead of “cooperation with aggressors.” 

According to Pakistani representatives in this coun- 
try the present real crisis is due less to natural causes 
than to the policies of the Indian government. Spec- 
ifically, the Pakistan League of America charges that 
India refused to buy over half a million tons of food 
grains which Pakistan offered at favorable prices, and 
reduced purchases of American grain from an amount 
valued at $63 million in 1948 to $24.4 million in 1950 
while increasing, during this period, cotton imports from 
the United States from $4 million to $68 million— 
despite the fact that large cotton supplies could have 
been purchased from its neighbor on the subcontinent. 
Further, the Pakistanis assert that India’s refusal to 
buy its normal supply of raw jute from Pakistan cut 
into dollar earnings which arise from the sale of pro- 
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cessed jute goods. India is also accused of diverting 
nearly a million acres, that could have produced food, 
to the production of jute and cotton in an effort to 
wreck the Pakistan economy. By these actions India 
is said to have forfeited 1.5 million tons of grain and 
$167 million which could have financed imports of al- 
most two million tons of grain. 

India’s needs can be met, according to the Pakistan 
League of America, by purchasing the 350,000 tons of 
grain, which they claim is now available in Pakistan, 
as well as the 150,000 tons that will be ready in May. 
If India buys Pakistani rather than American cotton 
during the current year, enough dollars can be saved to 
finance the purchase of 500,000 tons of grain. India can 
also, it is said, increase its dollar reserves another $100 
million by stepping up its purchases of raw jute from 
Pakistan. 


India Answers Pakistan's Charges 

Indian sources deny these claims. They point out that 
even before partition India was a net importer of 
food grains. According to India, the trouble with Pak- 
istan dated back to the latter’s refusal to devalue its 
rupee in September 1949 when the British pound 
was depreciated. Since the Indian rupee followed the 
pound, Pakistan prices, in terms of the Indian rupee, 
went up by 40 percent. India feared that paying these 
new higher prices for Pakistan goods would upset its 
economy. Indian officials claim that past attempts to 
extend the volume of trade always came to grief be- 
cause of price considerations. India has insisted, further, 
that all available supplies of wheat in Pakistan have 
been sold and that the latter could not even fulfill its 
commitments to Germany and Japan. Consequently 
India turned to other potential suppliers. New Delhi 
denies that the increased acreage devoted to cotton 
and jute production has affected the present situation. 
Economic development in India requires reasonably 
priced supplies of these raw materials and Pakistan is 
an unreliable and high-priced source. In any event 
Indian propaganda maintains that the land area de- 
voted to cotton and jute increased by only one million 
acres while land for grains was extended by six million 
acres. The conditions of the soil in India are such that 
land used for cotton and jute may not be suitable for 
grains. Finally, Indians insist that part of the respon- 
sibility for the recent trade impasse must be ascribed 
to the reduction in Pakistan imports from India. 

Regardless of which nation bears the brunt of the 
responsibility for past economic hostilities and regard- 
less of how much of India’s present plight is due to the 
trade war, future economic relations between the two 
nations will be governed by the trade accord negotiated 
on February 24. By this agreement India accepts a 
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valuation for the Pakistan rupee of 30 United States 
cents against 21 cents for the Indian rupee, Under the 
new agreement India will export coal, steel, pig iron, 
cement, timber, and textiles in return for jute, cotton, 
food grains, hides, and skins. Indian Finance Minister 
Sir Chintaman Deshmukh emphasized, on February 
26, that the new pact can do little to alleviate India’s 
present crisis. Pakistan can offer, the Finance Minister 
states, only 250,000 tons of food grains this year and 
less than 500,000 tons next year. If this evaluation is 
correct it would indicate that both nations were prone 
to exaggerate during their seventeen-month commercial 
conflict. More important, it would emphasize the im- 
portance for India of favorable action in Congress on 
the grain bill if disaster is to be averted. The chances 
are good that the trade pact may win over some Wash- 
ington officials who have been reluctant to aid India 
because they felt that nation had not fully explored 
alternative—and natural—sources of supply. 

Future hearings in Congress may raise the question 
of the Kashmir dispute between India and Pakistan. 
it is not likely that the intransigence shown by both 
parties in that matter will be readily overcome, Con- 
gress may also express interest in India’s willingness to 
reciprocate by helping the Western nations ease the 
costly scramble for strategic raw materials. On February 
1 the Atomic Energy Committee of India reported the 
discovery of many valuable ores bearing fissionable ma- 
terials. These metals include the much sought after 
uranium, thorium, beryl, and monazite. | 

It is not likely—though the possibility does exist— 
that this country will long delay aid to India. It is 
virtually certain, however, that should the first part of 
‘he Administration bill be approved there will be a 
vigorous discussion before the full program is auth- 


orized. 
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